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A concrete illustration of the ap- 
proach of the representatives of Chris- 
tianity to the social problems of Asia 
has recently come from Peking, where 
there is a group of young missionaries, 
graduates of American colleges, who have 
had some training in social science, and 
have not only poetic vision but also 
notions of method. 1 

First of all they have worked out a 
scheme of observation and record of 
facts and conditions in the city. Their 
schedules will be improved by experi- 
ments, criticism, and discussion; but 
they are already effective and will dis- 
close the essential factors of their prob- 
lem. In an outline of a social study 
program two lines of inquiry are pro- 
posed: subjects of social study and a 
basis of approach. 

The subjects of social study are classi- 
fied under the general headings: depend- 
ents, defectives, delinquents, industrial, 
educational, recreational, health, stand- 
ards of living of various classes, social 
legislation, survey of city. The special 
topics under "dependents" are: chil- 
dren, aged poor, beggars, poor families, 
unemployed, and destitute individuals. 
Under "defectives" come the sick, the 
handicapped, the mentally unsound. 



The sub-groups of the other classes are 
indicated. Opposite each group is the 
set of agencies created to relieve the 
distress of the unfortunate: public and 
private agencies non-institutional, insti- 
tutions, needs unmet by existing agen- 
cies, education tending to normality. 

Under the title "delinquents" it is 
proposed to study the law and customs 
relating to arrest and trial, jail condi- 
tions, bail, penalties, probation, and 
parole. 

Taking up the operations in industry, 
the observers are directed to become 
acquainted with the old forms of indus- 
try in the household, the new methods of 
manufacturing by machinery, special 
trades, native and foreign management, 
the various forms and causes of unem- 
ployment, domestic service, child-labor, 
and women workers. They are also 
to inquire about the direction of workers, 
tea-houses, restaurants, crafts, street 
vendors, hours of labor, periods of rest 
and apprenticeship. 

One important topic is education: 
the conditions in public and private 
schools of all grades, from kindergarten 
to university; requirements for admis- 
sion and graduation, curriculum, method 
of instruction, location and equipment 
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of buildings, vacations, and statistics of 
teaching force and students. 

The rubric "recreational" calls for 
observations of school play space and 
time, house and street space, parks and 
playgrounds for children and youth, and 
their supervision and management. The 
amusements of adults are also to be 
studied in parks, tea houses, wine shops, 
gaming-rooms, theaters, moving-picture 
shows, opium dens, and disorderly 
houses. 

Public-health matters require the 
collection of facts about the sanitary 
conditions of streets and sewers, disposal 
of garbage, statistics of mortality of 
infants, children, and adults, medical 
care, native and foreign. Here it is also 
proposed to secure the facts in regard 
to health laws and their enforcement, 
registration of births and deaths, the 
functions of the board of public works, 
water and food supply, the state of 
knowledge in regard to personal and 
public hygiene, superstitions connected 
with health and disease. 

The "standards of living of various 
classes" is a category which includes 
facts about housing, food, dress, health, 
recreation, education, marriage, and 
money, as viewed by the members of 
society in the several strata. 

"Social legislation" is yet in its 
infancy, but there are already a few 
rudimentary laws intended to affect 
conduct in relation to work and rest, 
recreation, health, and education; and 
any attempt to improve legislation must 
begin with a mastery of such laws as 
already exist and the means of enforcing 
them. A general survey of the great 
city will gather up and record the loca- 
tion of homes, shops, schools, forces 



promoting social welfare, forces detri- 
mental, and distribution of social classes. 

In several cities of China the mis- 
sionaries and other European residents 
have been deeply touched by the physical 
and moral misery of the "rickishaw 
coolies." One of the most painful spec- 
tacles to a foreigner is the ravenous 
crowd of runners who assail him at the 
door of his hotel and almost fight with 
each other for a chance to pull him 
incredible distances for a small piece 
of money. In Shanghai, and other 
places, public meetings have been called 
to consider these poor creatures and 
what can be done for them; but no 
agreement can yet be reached, for the 
economic conditions are very complex 
and obscure. The Peking Y.M.C.A. 
has worked out a schedule for its " Social 
Service Club" which will serve as a 
fine-tooth comb to bring out the essen- 
tial facts as to environment, economic 
condition, health, recreation and morals, 
education, religion. The members of 
the club discover these facts by conver- 
sation with the coolies, by observation 
on the street, by visits to the tea-houses 
and other resorts of the men, by inquiry 
of employers, police, hospitals, and 
elsewhere. The investigators are ad- 
vised to write down carefully all facts 
and impressions, with date and place. 

The third schedule is entitled 
"Methods of Social Work." Naturally 
and properly, stress is laid on education 
of the public, since the welfare of a 
community is promoted only by "con- 
certed volition" guided by common 
knowledge and beliefs. The Social 
Service Club proposes to use all the 
modern devices for arresting and hold- 
ing attention: addresses, stereopticon 
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and moving pictures, charts, maps, and 
models. Its leaders will invade public 
halls, theaters, fairs, and festivals, and 
utilize tents, chapels, carts in crowded 
places, and the streets of villages. Some 
of the subjects chosen are public health 
and private hygiene, tuberculosis, exer- 
cise, evils of opium and of the cigarette, 
the duties of citizenship, the meaning of 
the republic, civic responsibility, patriot- 
ism, science. 

These vigorous and earnest workers 
are making plans for night schools and 
half-day schools for poor boys, servants 
in the schools and other institutions, 
clerks in shops and factories. The sub- 
jects taught will be reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, hygiene, 
citizenship, morality. The schoolrooms 
will be provided by missions, public 
authorities, temples, and fortunately 
public opinion approves the use of 
temples for educational uses. 

These young people will find idle and 
mischievous children, the sick, the lonely, 
and will read to them attractive stories 
which will carry lessons of science and 
morality in interesting form to neglected 
persons. Libraries and reading-rooms 
will be established and maintained. 
Leaflets, posters, and booklets will be 
sold or given away. 

Groups of apprentices and employees 
of large companies or stores will be 
gathered in suitable halls for lectures 
and classes and for recreation. As rap- 
idly as possible playgrounds and other 
places of recreation will be provided for 
young students and street gamins. 
Schoolgrounds, vacant fields, and rented 
yards will be sought out and furnished 
with apparatus for exercise, military 
drill, track athletics, games. Groups 



of young people will be organized for 
walks, for sociable meetings in homes, 
and for boys' clubs. 

For all these activities leaders and 
teachers are to be carefully prepared. 
Books on practical sociology have been 
furnished for the two Y.M.C.A. libraries 
in Peking and Tientsin by two generous 
ladies of Chicago who saw during a 
recent visit what these young men are 
doing and found pleasure in giving them 
substantial aid. The American leaders 
will give lectures to explain the objects 
and methods of observation and work. 
Conferences will be held in which the 
workers will discuss their aims, devices, 
failures, and successes, and so educate 
each other for this novel enterprise. 
Classes of social workers are formed for 
the services and prolonged study of 
practical methods, of the principles and 
theory of social work, and of the methods 
employed for kindred ends in Europe 
and America. 

This scheme is ambitious and there 
will be disappointments, but there is 
nothing visionary in the plan or methods. 
The abuses to be corrected and the ob- 
jects of welfare to be promoted are 
selected in view of the obvious facts of 
life in Chinese cities. 

Every stroke of work done will reveal 
as under a painter's brush, some linea- 
ment or color of Christianity. The 
co-operation will bring the missionaries 
and secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. into 
friendly personal relations with the best 
spirits of China. The appeal to patriot- 
ism which runs through the system is 
felt by the educated young men and 
awakens a genuine response. Many of 
them will catch glimpses of the inner 
sanctuary of religion and will be eager 
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to learn more of the notions and doc- 
trines which inspire their American and 
European co-workers. As fast as these 
students see a little more truth, they 
will assimilate it by exercise and appli- 
cation to life. Christianity will be put 
before them as a living incentive to 
service, and Christ himself will be re- 
vealed in the joyful consecration of His 
disciples. 

One young man who had, after years 
of study in a church school, turned away 
in anger, vexed by what he thought 
the non-progressive and arid instruction 
of the place, became identified with this 
active expression of faith, and is zealous 
in his effort. The evangelists who have 
recently aroused enthusiasm for the 
gospel in Chinese colleges are quite aware 
that their thousands of converts will 
gradually be lost to the church unless 
they are systematically introduced to 
unselfish service. "If any man wills 
to do His will, he shall know." Skepti- 
cism inevitably follows conversion unless 



the new fervor is disciplined in the 
harness of some useful task. The divine 
friendship evaporates unless we love 
the brother who is visible and tangible, 
and love him in deed as well as in word. 
The Chinese are a practical people, and 
they cannot be held long by purely 
abstract speculation; they will find a 
way to act the religion or they will 
abandon it as useless. Drilled to be 
economical of time and energy by the 
pressure of population on means of sub- 
sistence, almost miserly in their conser- 
vation of waste, of time, and of money, 
they will demand more than any other 
people on earth that Christianity demon- 
strate by its good fruits that it is divine. 

Strange to say the Bengal students, 
under the new inspiration of national 
patriotism, seem to be almost as eager 
as the Chinese to organize for social 
service, and the Y.M.C.A. is there to 
guide this feeling into practical channels. 

Of the movement in India more will 
be said in a later article. 



